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After Finland's elementary and secondary system was 
totally reformed in the 1970s, it was determined that the education 
of elementary and secondary teachers also needed to change. Four new 
teacher education goals were proposed: (l) developing scientific 
humanism, (2) creativity, (3) socialization, and (A) a holistic view 
of individuals. The new plan did not separate general, theoretical, 
and professional education; it oriented teacher education more toward 
science and research. Three factors were crucial: integrating 
theoretical with practical studies; integrating subject studies with 
pedagogical studies; and preparing prospective teachers to guide the 
cognitive, affective, and psychomotor development of their students, 
Finland's reformed teacher education now offers comprehensive 
programs for elementary and subject (secondary) teachers. Both 
programs lead to a master's degree and are considered academic 
curricula. Because subject teachers teach subject-specific classes in 
comprehensive schools, they study two or three subjects and major in 
one. Since elementary teachers teach all subjects, they major in 
educational science and learn the basics of all subjects. The teacher 
education reform has led to a system that does not differ much from 
the traditional notion of professionalism on the European continent. 
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The entire Finnish educational system was reformed in the 197(}s. Although 
Finland is not a socialist country, its educational system is structurally uni fied 
and centrally governed to a large extent. Therefore, a change in one part of it 
will have consequences in other parts as well. When the comprehensive school 
system with a new curriculum and with its compulsory nine years of basic 
schooling foreveryonewasintroduced throughout the country in thebeginning 
of the seventies, a need was fell also to reform the education of teachers 
accordingly. The degree reform actually concerned the entire university 
education. The outlines of the reform were based on the outcomes of the 
committecworkdoneby different experts, who oftenalso represented different 
political parties and various interest groups of society. A more detailed 
planning was conducted within the universities. 

The committee (FYTT 1972) that discussed and formulated the university 
degree reform emphasized that an orientation toward professions was to bo 
carried out through the aims, structure and contents of the degrees based on 
general societal and educational goals. The scientific and research education 
was to be directed to the tasks and development of a profession. The 
committee relied on the Unesco's report (Faureetal. 1972) and adopted four 
main goals for education: (i) the development of scientific humanism, (ii) 
creativity, (iii) socialization, and (iv) the whole personality. A man and his 
well-being is a value in itself. The science and technology are then of necessitv 
involved in education. A researcher's mind and thinking is necessary for any 
citizen. This is trained in real and simulated problem-solving situations. ]u 
decision-makinga scientifically thinkingperson is able to choosea meaningful 
alternative that enables him to control natural, production and social resources 
as well as himself. 

The committee wanted to add the social and scientific relevance and 
creative features to the university studies. A so-called polytechnic model was 
applied to the degree reform. Tliis meant integrating science- and research- 
theoretic general education with applications to the requirements of the 
profession as well as developing a critical altitude and cross-disciplinary 
problem solving. By not separating general, theoretical and professional 
education from each other, the reform was aimed at making the professional 
education more oriented towards science and research. Thtis the three central 

principlesof the degree reform were profession orientation, comprehensiveness 
and polytechnicality. 
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Thecommiltee(Anon. 1975) that discussed the teacher education criticized 
the prevailing system. The aims of the teacher education had been too narrow 
in scope since they had been formulated in the subject disciplines and in the 
practice schools. They should be formtilatcd from a wider perspective. The 
level of teacher education had to be raised and brought closer to society. The 
teacher's pedagogical awareness was not adequate for him to be considered a 
real expert on his field. Therefore, science- and research-based orientation 
should be increased inordertostimulaleaseeker'smind, a will loexperimenting 
and a sound critical mind in prospective teachers (Anon. 1 975, 21-22) Also, the 
separateness of the academic studies and pedagogical studies of the 
subject-matter teachers had to be removed. The committee emphasized that a 
democraticsocietyneedsintellectuallyindependent, critical, active, responsible, 
well- informed and responsible citizens (Anon. 1975, 33). 

Theprofcssionorientalion meant forlheleachereducalion that the prevailing 
school policies and the educatinal aims of the schools had to be taken into 
account in the studies. Thus the goals and aims of the teacher education were 
tobedetermined by the educational aimsof the corresponding school systems 
to a large extent. Such a requirement did not, however, deny the teacher 
educators the possibility to set their own goals. A reciprocal interaction was 
supposed to exist between school and teacher education. 

The committee (Anon. 1975) formulated the general princif^les for 
developing the teacher education. One fundamental principle was to define 
and determine the educational studies in a new way. Three aims were 
considered important. The first aim was to provide the prospective teachers 
with the qualifications to guide the cogniHve, the socio-emotional (affective) 
and the psycho- motoric development of their students alike, that is, to act as 
an educator in a broad sense of the word. Pedagogics or didactics had 
traditionally been a central area for teachers but such areas as educational 
sociology and learning psychology should also be brought in. The former 
would help to understand the role and status of the educational system in 
society and the relationships between thedifferent social classes and cdticalional 
outputs. The learning psychology was necessary for overcoming the learning 
difficulties of some students. The level of pedagogical studies could he raised 
by strengthening the theoretical ground, which should enable the teacher 
meaningfully toorient himself in problem situations. This included an optimistic 
attitude to the possibilities of education, which could be justified by the 
research knowledge so far. (Anon 1975,39.) 
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The second aim was to integrate theoretical sUuiies with practical studies, 
and the third aim was to in tegrate the subject studies with fx dngogical studies 
nwreintimat(-lythanbcforc(Anon 1975,39-40). In thisccniiiectionthcconiniittee 
emphasizes the importance of subject-related pedagogics, because it can add 
to the motivation of students and because it relates the subject matter to the 
educational sciences. Also, it serves as a potential intersection of 
cross-disciplinary research projects. 

lT»esuggcstionsrequired eel ucational programmes for prospective teachers: 
one for subject teachers and another for elementary school teachers. With the 
three principles it was thought possible to educate citizens who can function 
flexibly in society and adapt themselves to various profesMonal needs and 
changes. One of the practical consequences was to give up the traditional 
degrees in various academic disciplines and instead to form goal-<iriented 
educational programmes with credit unit systems. In educational terms, this 
change could be interpreted as a move from the traditional academic "Lehr|ilan" 
or syllabus type of studies to a curriculum type of programme. 

From the broader perspective the framework for the goal-setting can be 
seen to consist of S(Kiety, student and the fields of study because education 
takes place in the domain determined by these factors. From this definition 
follow the three steps of the teaching process: aims, teaching arrangements 
and management, and evaluation. The teacher must master these phases and 
be able to integrate them. The control of these phases can be considered the 
essential characteristicoftheteacher'sprofession.( Anon. 1975,67-69.) Although 
the teacher is not educated to be an investigator, he must know the most 
important educational research methods in order to be able to take a critical 
altitude to research and empirical findings and in order to be able to apply 
them to his own teaching and edticational work (Anon. 1975, 91). 
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In 1974 all the education of teachers for comprehensive and upiper secondary 
schools was then transferred to the universities and was imposed on the 
facultiesofeducation.Thestructiireandcontentsof the teacher education was 
influenced by the processes and trends of development in society and by 
changes in views on the character of the academic studies. It also brcnight into 
being a tiew field of study for each school subject or subject area called 
subject-related pedagogics: the fields of mother-tongue pedagogics, foreign 
language pedagogics, pedagogics of mathematical subjects, pedagogics of 
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biology and geography, etc. 'ITic fields arc somclbing similar to whalSlnilman 
(1986) means by pedagogical content knowledge. Asa warranted proof of the 
imporlanccof the subject-related pedagogics new professorships in pedagogics 
ofdifferent subject-areas wereestablishcd for theedncation ofsnbjcct teachers. 
Their task has been to formulate the goals and aims of their fieldsof study and 
to follow and lead research within it. 

A noteworthy feature of the reform was that it brought the educational 
programmesof elementary school teachers and subject teachers closer to each 
other. This was created by expanding the requirements for elementary school 
teachers and by deepening the pedagogical studies of the subject teachers. A 
unique featureof the Finnish teacher education is tha t the programmes lead to 
a master's degree for both elementary school teachers and subject teachers, 
and therefore, they can be considered academic curricula. The status of 
elementary school teachers was thus raised to the academic level of subject 
teachers. 

In the study programme each field of study or discipline consists of three 
hierarchical levels: (i) general studies, (ii) subject-related studies, and (iii) 
advanced studies. In the field of education the general studies deal with 
oriental -on into the research methodology, empirical investigation and 
fundamentals of statistical analysis as well as introduction to the development 
of sciences and research and to scientific thinking. Also, coursrs in ADP and 
in planning are included. The second level provides the student with the 
scientific tools for investigating and solving problems and the necessary 
conceptual framework, central theoretical and methodological cor*ents, and 
with general qualifications for applying knowledge and for professional 
activities. This is the programme for elementary class teachers and forms their 
major in the field of study of educational sciences, that is, the theoretical part 
of their education. 

The subject teachers undergo the same levels in their ma jor subject and lake 
two other subjects to the second level . 1 n addi tion to these, they la ke pedagogi ca i 
studies up to the second level. Their educational studies are, however, more 
oriented towards and permeated by subject-related pedagogics. In theii 
second level they work in a seminar, orient themselves with subject-related 
research and conduct a study of their own and report it. Apart from these 
theoretical pedagogical studies, both groups work with practical pedagogical 
studies both in planning their teaching and in practising teaching in the 
imiversity normal schools as well as in the field schools. 
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The two major branches of teacher education are the programmes for the 
subject teachersand theelementary class teachers, respeclively.Theelementary 
class teachers teach every school subject to classes 1 to 6 in the comprehensi ve 
school. The subject teachers mainly teach classes 7 to 9 of the comprehensive 
school, and/or classes 1 to 3 in the upper secondary schools, which prepare 
their pupils for university and higher education. Subject teachers study two or 
three school subjects and major in one of them. Elementary class teachersstudy 
educational science as their major subject, and learn the basics of the school 
subjects that are taught at the lower levels of the comprehensive school. They 
specialize in two of the subjects to some extent, but not at the same depth as 
subject teachers. Both groups take a master's degree and write a thesis in the 
major subjects. 

The educational or study programmes for a master's degree consist of 160 
credit units. A credit unit is a technical term and by i t is meant the input of work 
required to complete a certain block of studies, which may include lectures, 
exercises, independent reading, etc. This investment of intellectual effort 
amounts to4()hoursof work per week, which gives the term 'study week'. The 
outlines and structure of these educational programmes are unified in all the 
faculties of education in Finland, but variations occur to some extent in 
contents and emphasis from faculty to faculty due to the previous history of 
schooling and education of these institutions. The following more detailed 
account is based on the system in the University of Helsinki Department of 
Teacher Education. 

The programme for the elementary class teacher's degree corresponds to 
160 credit units or study weeks, which are estimated to take four years to 
complete, but which, in fact, take about five years or even more,depi*ndingon 
the student's efforts. The subject teacher's degree corresponds to 180 study 
weeks. Outof them,40credit units formtheactualeducalional and pedagogical 
part of the schooling, given by the Department of Teacher Education. 
Specialization in the subject-matter takes place in the respective facultiesof the 
Universi ty. The elementary class teachers do practically all their studies in the 
Department of Teacher Education. Roth groups prnctiiX? teaching in the two 
normal schoolsassociated with the University, apart from a short field practice 
in an ordinary school. 
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Table 1. The educational programme for the elementary class teachers 
estimated in credit units. 

Educational studies(such as pedagogical theory, research mclhods. 



pedagogy (=didactics), educational psychology) 51 
Basic knowledge of the school subjects (inch subject- 
related pedagogy) 38.5 
Specialization in two school subjects 30 
Teaching practice 20 
The rest (native and foreign language studies 8, general 

social and ecological studies 7.5, free choice of studies 5) 20.5 

Total 160 

Table 2. The educational studies of 40 credit units for subject teachers. 

Educational studies (narrower in depth than the above) 12 
Subject-related pedagogy and pedagogics 9 
Teaching practice 18 

Free choice of studies ] 

Total 4(P 



The above tables sho w th a t the subject tea chers get a d eeper ii ndersta nd i ng 
of thesubject-matteranditsepistemicnature both theoretically and practically. 
In the subject-related pedagogics, the subject teachers also apply their 
knowledge to a research study of theirown,bu t to a limited extent. Elementary 
class teachers are taught merely the basics of the current knowledge in the 
respective fields. They are unlikely to possess a very good basis for 
understanding the epistemic nature of the school subjects. This also limils 
their pxjssibilities of understanding and applying knowledge from the 
subject-related pedagogics, because only a modest amount of it is included in 
theirschoolingin the contextof the subject studies,and it ismoreof pedagogical 
nature than research-oriented. 

What the elementary class teachers lack in the subject-related pedagogics 
is compensated for by their deeper knowledge of general pedagogical rules 
and regularities that apply to any teaching. Tliis is due to their more profound 
effortwiththeteachingphenomena and activities asreflcctedintheeducational 
research and literature. They also apply that knowledge in doing a research 
study of their own for the final thesis. We might assume that general educational 
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aims and pedagogic objectives play a greater role in their minds than merely 
subject-related aimsand pedagogy. Anotherassiimption is that this might also 
be reflected in their classroom activities more than in the subject teachers'. 

The relationship between theory and practice also comes to be seen in how 
much teaching is practised during the preservice training and how it is 
practiscd.Theamountof practice is slighOy less for the subject teachers (10 per 
cent of the total credit units) than for t \q elementary class teachers, whose 
portion is 12.5 per cent of the whole proj?,ramme. Its amount is perhaps not so 
important as how it is planned to function in the programme. Here we must 
consider the general principles that are stated in the Government Decree and 
the University regulations. The teaching practice of the elementary class 
teachers is supposed to take place both in interaction with the studies of the 
school subjects and educational studiesf?^trf concurrently with them. A similar 
rule applies to the subject teachers: the interaction and concurrence of the 
subject studies with educational studies and practice must take place during 
a minimum of two academic years. The rationale behind this is to integrate 
theory and practice,but the realization of theprincipleallows various solutions 
in practice. 

In the elementary class teachers' study programme students are offered to 
be in contact with classroom reality as eariy as possible. After they have been 
taught some basic concepts about leaching, they are introduced to classrooms, 
first as observers of the teacher's tasks and problems, and then in practising 
teaching in steps at different phases of their schooling. The idea is that 
educational theory is built mainly on thebasis of the practical activities and the 
students'own experience. Theoretical studies varying alternately with practice 
should lead to theory. A second principle is that by differentiating the 
objectives of the individual practice periods, each of them has a special 
character of its own. (Hytonen 1982.) 

Practice Period I and II focus on the general features of the interaction 
between the teacher and pupils. Period 11! is scheduled after the students have 
finished their basic studies of the school subjects, and thus enables them to 
concentrate on the subject-related pedagogy. Period IV is placed in a field 
school, where an emphasis is put on the total responsibility of the teacher for 
his class. Thus planning a scries of lessons becomes possible, and also enables 
the Candida te to try ou t and find his own personal preferences. The fi fth period 
of practice is performed in the normal school, and the teacher candidates are 
then evaluated and given marks for their leaching skills, (ffytonen 1982.) 
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The elementary class teachers' programme seems to integrate practice and 
Iheoiy, at least in the curriculum plan. In particular, the stepwise approach to 
the knowledge by description and by experience might lead to a stronger link 
between theory and practice. Whether this also happens in the minds of the 
teacher candidates remains to be seen and empirically to be proven. A positive 
outcome will lead us to ask whether the impact is permanent. Such questions 
may be raised because many different people are responsible for the different 
phasesof the schooling. Thus, the integration of theory and practice essentially 
depends on the teacher candidate's ability to carry it out. 

The subject teachers pursue studies in the subject matter for two years 
before they start their educational studies at the beginning of their third 
academic year. These then run in parallel with their subject-matter studies. In 
theoriginal curriculum they had their first practice period during the spring 
term of the same academic year, and Practice Period II in the second year 
oflheir educational studies. Many students and some teachers thought it was 
t(X) much scattered, so that lx)th practice periods have been combined and 
placed in the second year of the educational studies, which is also devoted to 
subject-related pedagogics as well as to a short practice period in an ordinary 
field school. During the spring term of the third year they take their Final 
Practice Period and are assessed for their teaching ability. Thore are some 
slight variations and continuous revisions in these r.rrangements in different 
subjects. 

Tliereis no denying that theoryandpraclicearcintcgratcciin thecurriculum 
plan, which should allow the teacher candidate to apply his theoretical 
knowledge to teaching reality. Knowing f/ff?^ and /?az/;(RyIe 1949, 28-29) should 
help the candidate to find empirical solutions in classroom teaching so that his 
exfx?rience becomes meaningful practice, h^ comparison with the study 
programme for the elementary class teachers, the integration of theory and 
practice seems harder for the subject teachers to achieve. It is mainly due to 
practical difficulties. Many educators and several institutions are responsible 
for the courses, which requires a lot of joint planning, limingand negotiations 
at the operative level.Secondly,therealizalion of thecontentsof the programme 
depends on how d if ferent educators interpret and emphasize the given aims. 
The teaching staff in the classroom are not necessarily well aware of the 
theoretical aspectsofteaching,and prefer tostick to their traditional,weil-provcn 
practice. This variety of interpretation is likely to make the teacher candidate 
somewhat confused and insecure in the teaching practice, which may prevent 
him from constructing a global, integrated, and personal interpretation of his 
own teaching. (I lellgren 1988.) 
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The requirement of science- or rcsonrch-based knowledge for prospective 
lenrhers is not unique in teacher edncation, but we niny ask whether snch a 
body of knowledge exists, nnd if yes, bow is it posMbh^for slndenls toovahiote 
stich research-based knowledge. To avoid students having lo tnke snch 
knowledge for granted, as a kind of ideology or Ihrcnigh indoctrination, it is 
necessary to leach them tbeepistemic nature of srienlificand research-based 
knowledge. For this, inxonding teachers mnst be taught on what assumptions 
and preconditions science and research operate and what methodsof inqittry 
are used. Two broad fields of research come lo bear on this: the respective 
subject-matter, and the educational sciences with the inclusion of the relevant 
sttbjcct-related pedagogics. (Ffellgren 1988.) 

Ill this context subject-related pedagogics plays an important role for 
subject teachers. 'Hie new fields of study are yet theoretically in their infancy 
because they were originally created for the practical purpose of helping to 
educate subject teacbers.Consequenlly,tbebody of knowledge partly consists 
of the traditional linesof pedagogy and the adopted views of how to teach the 
given subjects. Nevertheless, the reform has slim\ilated new research and 
investigation. Trofessors, however, seem lohold somewhat different theoretical 
conceptions of subject-related pedagogics (ffellgren 1992). 'Hie issues include, 
among other things, the relation between normativeorprescriplive ingredients 
and descriptive ingredients in pedagogics, methodological approaches to 
investigation, relations between general pedagogy and subject -related 
pedagogicson theonehand,and between thedisciplineof thesubjectand the 
eciucational sciences on the other hand, 

The Finnish academic programme attempts to offer a more general and 
global experience of classroom teaching, because^ the continuously arising 
practical problems vary in kind and complexity to sitch an extent that it is 
unrealistic to be able to anticipate them all. In this sense, the teacher's 
profession sharply differs from vocational skills that arc required in 
craftsmanship, for example. Conseqitently, it is justified to regard teacher 
education as educating and shaping intellectual capabilities and skills, rather 
than as training merely a limited set of more or less mechanic techniques and 
skills. Therefore, it is reasonable lo emphasize the academic way of educating 
teachers.Such schoolingprovidesthemwilhbelter means of reflective thinking 
and flexible action and behaviour, which is needed in communicating 
successfully in the teaching transaction. Ro\itines and habits develop willi 
time. 
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The purpose and aim of the teacher cdncntion reform was to harmonize all 
the teacher education of comprehensive and upper secondary school teachers, 
make it more research-based by placing it in universities, and break up the 
bonds of the narrow academic thinking of the university disciplines by 
requiring more professional orientation, an integration of education with 
society, and integrating research and leaching. The plans have come true 
structurally, but still, thesystcmneedsdetailed development and improvement 
as well as continuotJS revisions in order to bedynamic and capable of meeting 
the demands in time. 

Despite the degree reform, the system docs not seem lo differ very much 
from the traditional notion of professionalism on the Hurocpan continent, A 
professional is presi:mcd to have taken a university degree with a major 
subject chractcristic of the profession, such as medicine for medical doctors, 
law for lawyers, etc. The education of civil servants was thus imposed on the 
university. According to this view of professionalism, the frequent discussion 
in the research literattire of whethcra teacher's education leads to a craft, trade 
or profession issolved in favourofprofessionalism in Finland. Thishasal ways 
been the case of subject teachers, but now it is true of elementary school 
teachers who take educational sciences as their major field of study and are 
then educated more or less into civil servants according to the traditional 
European view. 
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